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HISTORIOGRAPHY OF PHILOSOPHY ' 


ISTORIOGRAPHY may be defined in any one of a number of 
different ways each of which may be useful. In its earliest 
sense it is a branch of rhetoric, a propaedeutic by which a would-be 
historian may learn how to arrange his material, how to suit style 
to the dignity of his theme, how to document his statements, and so 
forth. In another sense, recently suggested in a brilliant article by 
Professor Carl Becker,” it is one specialized kind of history, namely, a 
history of what men have thought about the past; in this sense it 
would be, like history of belief in immortality or history of belief in 
progress, one strand in the intellectual history of mankind. These 
and other meanings of the term are doubtless both legitimate and 
helpful. I propose here to assign to the term still another meaning 
and to indicate the implications of this meaning. Events occur in 
the world. Then the historian comes along, examines those events, 
and writes his account of those events. His work, itself an event, 
is about those other events. Then the historiographer comes along. 
He examines that particular event which is the historian’s analysis 
of the prior events. His work, itself still another event, is about an 
event which is about the prior events. Historiography, thus con- 
ceived, becomes an explanation of the way in which one event can 
be ‘“‘about”’ other events, an examination of the implications of the 
fact that a given event both has other prior events as its subject- 
matter and in turn may become subject-matter for subsequent 
events. Historiography, in this sense of the term, is a branch of 
metaphysics. The historiographer, aware of his réle as interpreter 
of the historian who is interpreter of still else, will surely see in the 
enterprise of history a clear and instructive instance of the way in 
which past and present and future are related in human activity. 
He will doubtless see many other things there too. He may see, for 
example, the difference between the way in which Gibbon sought to 
use his subject-matter and the way in which Hegel sought to use his. 
Such differences are enlightening; they add both to our realization 
of the import of the historical enterprise and to our sense of the 
1 Read at the Symposium on “Historiography of Philosophy” given at the 
meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association, 


Wesleyan University, December 29, 1938. 
2 Cf. American Historical Review for October, 1938 (Vol. XLIV, pp. 20-28). 
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ironic character of human existence. But the historiographer will 
surely see more than these differences. He will find in the historical 
enterprise, wherever and whenever pursued, certain common traits 
that underlie even the most startling differences. As one event 
among many it discloses something of the nature of time, continuity 
and change, causality, andsoforth. Asan event about other events, 
it is a particularly significant instance of these basic traits: it dis- 
closes these general cosmic traits in an unusually rich fashion, in a 
heightened form. Furthermore, particularly if the historical enter- 
prise be one in which the subject-matter is the philosophical develop- 
ments of the past, it will disclose something of the réle of ideas in 
the development of civilization and of the place of mind in nature. 
The historiographer, examining the enterprise of the historian, finds 
that his subject-matter yields implicitly an analysis of the nature of 
existence and a commentary on the significance of human life. 
There is indeed no more valuable a prelude to metaphysics than an 
understanding of the historical enterprise, no more important a 
branch of metaphysics than historiography. 

It is with historiography in this sense that I shall be occupied in 
this paper, and I shall begin with an analysis of the historical enter- 
prise. Here we find three distinct, if interpenetrating, elements: 
a given subject-matter, an individualistic approach, the finished 
product. Each of these elements will here receive attention in turn. 

The subject-matter of the historian is “‘given’’; that is, it exer- 
cises, and rightly exercises, a formidable control over the enterprise. 
The historian does not begin de novo: he begins by accepting what is 
prior to him and is therefore authoritative over him. He must re- 
port truthfully; he must describe faithfully. He is in this sense 
scientific in status. His relation to his subject-matter illustrates 
the general truth that freedom is not release from control but perfect 
adjustment to relevant forms of control; for he can utilize his mate- 
rial effectively for his own ends to only that degree that he first 
recognizes accurately the precise nature of his subject-matter. His 
statements, whatever else they may also be, are certainly designed 
to report honestly what has happened. His statements may lead 
first him and then subsequently us who are his readers to experi- 
mental investigation: he and we may test the statements by resort 
to documents, archaeological evidence, or records of any available 
kind. But the statements are not in intent conjectures about what 
we will find if we make such investigations. The statements, veri- 
fied by such investigations, are true (if they are true at all) because 
they agree with what formerly was and is now part of the irrevocable 
past. There is properly no dodging this element in the enterprise 
of the historian by phrases about the creative significance of the 
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historian’s work or the forward-looking glance of the historian. 
My point is, I know, quite trite. I choose to be trite, because I 
should like to be sound. And I am glad to emphasize this trite 
point because I should not like it to be forgotten in what I am about 
to go on to say, or to have others suppose I was forgetting it or 
implying anything inconsistent with it. 

The approach of the historian to his subject-matter is bound to 
reveal his own individuality. Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, however 
wide its appeal and rich its value, is clearly the work of an emanci- 
pated eighteenth-century European mind. I do not mean that 
errors crept into an otherwise fine work because Gibbon was preju- 
diced. That may or may not be. I mean rather that Gibbon 
reported the truth he did report from the standpoint of a man who, 
one of the most sophisticated minds of his century in Europe, most 
surely had his own personal interests and characteristic preferences. 
An historian does not cease to be a man when he becomes an honest 
reporter and maintains an uncompromising integrity towards given 
facts. Of all agents we must say that they always operate locally 
if they operate at all: they must operate now and not then, here and 
not there, in this way and not in that. So with the historian 
inevitably, no less than with other agents. We must not forget that 
the historical enterprise, if about other prior events, is another event 
itself. Single statements may in their isolation be void of such 
indications of ‘the individuality of their authors. That Napoleon 
was defeated at Waterloo in 1815 could be a statement from any one 
of hundreds of historical enterprises of the last hundred years. 
There might be even a large volume of such isolated statements 
which, expressed one after another, might yet indicate nothing about 
the personality of the author; but such a volume, if it could exist, 
would be jottings for a history rather than a history. The fact of 
the matter is that history is more than a series of isolated factual 
statements. History is more than chronicle. History involves a 
comprehensive judgment concerning some chosen portion of the 
past. The historian does not literally reproduce the past: he could 
not if he would, and, I take it, he would not if he could. The 
historian begins by selecting and he finishes, so to speak, by elim- 
inating. He selects in accord with his own interests, he eliminates 
in accord with his own limitations. He may include much, he must 
exclude more. And not simply in selection and rejection does he 
indicate his own character and personal approach. He indicates 
these also in the order in which he presents what he selects, in the 
emphases of his narrative, in the connections he traces among the 
events he describes. Even if the events really had the connections 
he traces among them, they doubtless had many other connections 
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too which he perhaps did not note or did not care to record. The 
work of the historian, scientific in status because it remains faithful 
to its subject-matter, is also a work of art in its selective arrangement 
of that subject-matter. It does not make the past recur: it reviews 
and utilizes the past in the light of some present interest. 

The finished product of the historical enterprise is thus a com- 
posite affair. In this respect it does not differ from the product of 
any human activity. We are prone often to classify human activi- 
ties either as mere acceptance of what is independent or as creative, 
whereas all are virtually both. The sculptor, for example, uses a 
block of marble. He accepts the marble as his given material: he 
can succeed in his particular enterprise only by understanding the 
limitations and potentialities of this material. His creative work 
upon the material is aided by recognition of the control which his 
material has over his work. The chemist, similarly, investigates 
the properties of some new synthetic hydro-carbon. What he dis- 
covers is, let us grant, true. But it is not the truth about that hydro- 
carbon: it isatruth. Or, in other language, it is the truth about the 
given material when that material is studied from the point of view 
of one who has the interests and problems of the particular investi- 
gator. In each case, in that of the sculptor and that of the chemist, 
given materials set limits and impose conditions, and personal 
interests determine lines of activity and fashion the selective process. 
All human activities are thus work by agents upon antecedent mate- 
rials. So with the historian, of course. And products are thus 
composite or synthetic affairs. The product of the historical enter- 
prise is more than a statement about the past: it is an interpretation 
of what the irrevocable past means in its bearings upon a continually 
changing world. It contains abundant judgments of fact, because it 
recognizes the true nature of the given materials; it contains abun- 
dant judgments of meaning because it uses the given in pursuit of 
the historian’s interests. 

I anticipate that there will be an immediate protest when I 
distinguish judgments of fact from judgments of meaning. So I 
pause to meet the protest. The distinction must be made because 
there is genuinely and objectively a distinction between having and 
using a subject-matter. What we have are our facts; what we do 
with what we have is what the facts mean to us. The same facts 
may mean different things to different people because they are 
treated in different ways. The distinction is a real one, whether we 
are regarding sculpture, chemistry, or history. Of course the dis- 
tinction, though real, is not, at least in some senses, an ‘‘absolute”’ 
one. What Descartes’ philosophy meant to Spinoza was not part 
of Spinoza’s subject-matter but eventuated from the way in which 
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Spinoza handled his subject-matter. But it is a fact for you and me 
when we come to treat the history of seventeenth-century philosophy 
because it zs part of our subject-matter. You and I may find that 
the fact of what Descartes’ philosophy meant to Spinoza means dif- 
ferent things to us, because we handle that same fact in different 
ways. But to some future historian what the fact of what Des- 
cartes’ philosophy meant to Spinoza means to you and what it means 
to me might both be facts, if his selection of a subject-matter chanced 
to be of a certain nature. In brief, what is fact and what is meaning 
can not be determined once for all, in some fixed scheme of classifica- 
tion. What is fact and what is meaning can be determined only by 
knowing where we stand and what we are doing. What is fact and 
what is meaning can be determined only relatively to a defined situa- 
tion. But what is relative to a defined situation is nevertheless 
genuine and objective. 

Both historians and philosophers, commenting upon the histori- 
cal enterprise, have often misunderstood the distinction between 
fact and meaning. Misunderstanding is here so frequent that I 
should like to deal with it further. It is sometimes said that the 
historian should stick to the facts and not enter into appraisals of 
meaning because meanings are merely subjective. A double error 
seems to me to be involved in this statement. On the one hand the 
advice is impossible of execution. To say that one should not enter 
into appraisals of meaning is equivalent to saying that one should 
not do anything to his materials, which in turn is equivalent to say- 
ing that one should not do anything at all. Then the enterprise of 
the historian would cease to be carried on, as indeed every activity 
would cease. Furthermore, the advice not to do anything to the 
facts is supported by an unsound reason. There is no warrant for 
taking meanings to be subjective. Meanings are not subjective: 
they are experimental. Meanings are hypotheses to be tested by 
reference to future situations. They may prove false or they may 
prove true; but in both cases they are “leadings”’ which have the 
empirical status which all tentative ideas, all indications of relevance, 
all estimates of value have. They are an inevitable part of the 
adventure of the intellectual life. Life in general is an adventure; 
and when life is carried on at the level of the intellectual life this 
adventure is mediated by that tie between subject-matter and 
product which we can only refer to as a meaningful tie, a bond of 
meaning between what we had to start with and what we choose 
therewith to do. : 

There are always people who dislike to recognize the hypothetical 
character of meanings, fearing that the hypothetical is the subjective 
or whimsical. Such people, wishing to save the historical enterprise 
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from the contamination of subjectivism, have suggested that the 
meanings of the historian’s subject-matter, that is, the meanings of 
the past, are fixed and final, are indeed part of the subject-matter 
with which the historian starts. The enterprise of the historian 
then becomes a mere recording of antecedently occurring facts and 
antecedently established meanings, so that, once a telling account of 
any historical period has been given, future accounts must merely 
repeat what has been already said (or at most correct the account in 
little points where it is found slightly at fault). This way lies a 
curious kind of labored naiveté. I have heard people use such 
expressions as ‘‘the aims and interests of the historian as such.” 
The expressions are harmless enough, because they designate the 
way in which historians as a class choose the past as their subject- 
matter rather than what sculptors or chemists, for example, choose. 
Yet the generic aims and interests of historians as a class are not 
adequate for the understanding of any individual historian, and all 
historians are individual historians. Unless any given historian had 
more than the generic interests of his class, he would have no grounds 
on which to select one part of the infinite available subject-matter of 
history rather than another, or to deal with one aspect of that sub- 
ject-matter: rather than another. He would then either never get 
started in an historical enterprise at all, or, at best, reflect the par- 
ticular aims and interests of some more competent historian who 
directed his activity openly or still controlled, actually if not visibly, 
his line of inquiry. 

The desire to avoid the charge that meanings are whimsically 
assigned by historians to past events has sometimes led to an equally 
serious error, namely, the supposition that there are permanent and 
fixed meanings which the past possesses and must possess for every 
historian who ever deals with it. For example, a contemporary 
historian recently remarked: ‘‘ Thucydides neglected the magnificent 
opportunity to portray the glories of Athenian civilization.” * Was 
Thucydides so blind? I should suppose that Thucydides knew 
something of the glories of Athenian civilization: I should suppose 
that he could have discussed these glories, had it been relevant to his 
purpose to do so. I should suppose that he chose rather to point 
out the weaknesses of the kind of democratic government Athens 
had in the face of the need of carrying on a war for survival. Per- 
haps Thucydides did not point out the glories of Athenian civiliza- 
tion; but he is hardly subject to legitimate criticism on this ground. 
He is not subject to criticism on this ground, except on the false 

8 Harry Elmer Barnes: A History of Historical Writing, p. 31. My attention 


was called to this sentence by its quotation in the article by Professor Becker to 
which I referred above. 
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assumption that Athenian civilization has one set and final meaning 
which it is the business of all historians alike to set forth. To some 
people to-day the glories of Athens may be more important than the 
weaknesses of Athenian democracy. Yet Thomas Hobbes chose to 
translate Thucydides just because he shared Thucydides’ interest. 
Even if a certain historian dealt with both the glories and the weak- 
nesses mentioned, he would, of course, have to omit reference to 
many other meanings that Athenian history might well have when 
analyzed in further ways and utilized in connection with other in- 
terests. The quotation given above does not so much enlighten us 
concerning Thucydides as inform us concerning the way another 
man would treat the facts of Athenian history. There is not a 
standard meaning in Athenian history which requires that all his- 
torians treat it in identical fashion. There is not a standard mean- 
ing in any part of history. No meanings are standard in this sense, 
though many meanings may be clear, genuine, and important. 

The historical enterprise, it is worth noting, is an illustration of 
the general problem of the status of meanings. Long debates have 
been carried on to settle the question as to whether meanings are 
objectively in things or subjectively in the mind of the student of 
things, that is, as to whether meanings are discovered or invented. 
I am maintaining a position that takes these debates as based on a 
false antithesis. Meanings are not “‘in” things, as a coin is in a purse; 
nor are they mental entities surreptitiously added to things. Rather 
things acquire meanings when used. Things gain meanings; and 
what meanings they gain depend on how they are used. Athenian 
civilization had its glories; Athenian democracy had its weaknesses; 
and dozens of other meanings of Athenian civilization are doubtless 
to be revealed by the future uses to which historians put the subject- 
matter of Athenian history. Athenian history, or any history, has 
as many meanings as it has uses to which it may legitimately be put. 
In general, meanings arise in the context of inquiry; what meanings 
arise depends, not simply on the subject-matter given to the inquiry, 
but also on the direction in which the inquiry develops. 

The real issue to which I am thus led is the question of the 
legitimacy of meaning. The legitimacy of meanings is always a 
matter of the success to which their consideration leads in the course 
of their use. To mean is to lead up to, to point to, to find justifica- 
tion in. To mean is thus to refer to the future. As the truth of 
historical statements of fact is agreement with the past, and as the 
selection of some out of the inexhaustible store-house of facts is 
consonance with present interests, so legitimacy of meaning is 
utility of subject-matter in constructive reference to the future 
situations relatively to which the historical enterprise is undertaken. 
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The historical enterprise always has such reference to future situa- 
tions unless a certain historian is willing to have his enterprise lose 
significance by lapsing into bare chronicle. What in any historical 
subject-matter is important, why it is important, and how it is im- 
portant are not questions which can ever be settled by looking at the 
past or by emphasizing one’s present likes and dislikes. They are 
questions which can be settled only by taking the historical enter- 
prise in its reference to the future. As in any field of inquiry, so in 
history, the sophisticated worker will explicitly recognize this refer- 
ence of his work, and the barely competent worker will implicitly 
indicate it. The situations to which historical enterprises refer may, 
of course, be specialized and ephemeral situations, so that reference 
to them can be of limited and only passing interest; they may be 
broadly human and frequently recurring situations, so that reference 
to them is of far-reaching import and perennial human concern. 
Hence the historical enterprise may be of any degree of vitality and 
power, from trivial to profound. Increase of vitality and power may 
be somewhat increased by correcting the factual judgments and 
adding more and more detailed factual judgments in an historical 
narrative: it is much more readily increased by range and sensitivity 
of imaginative wisdom in utilizing the material for situations that 
many men must repeatedly confront. The truth, the whole truth, 
about any period of history can never be given, not simply because 
much of the past can not be correctly recovered and reported, but 
also, and more significantly, because there is no one final situation, 
no inclusive situation, to which all references lead. The truth of 
single factual judgments may be established with high success: the 
truth of such judgments may then well stand without revision. But 
the truth of the judgments which are an inevitable part of any his- 
torical enterprise can never stand in that same way. Histories must 
be written and rewritten, both as men’s interests change in the ap- 
proaches they take to the historical enterprise, and as the situations 
change to which men naturally wish to refer and over which they 
can not but be concerned. The history of the development of 
political democracy that was adequate to the pre-1914 world could 
hardly but be pathetically inadequate to-day, not because the his- 
torians who before 1914 dealt with this theme were inferior to the 
historians of to-day, but because we to-day no longer can refer to 
such a situation as that to which they were almost bound to refer. 
And so there is no more a final history possible than there is a patent 
medicine possible which will be the remedy for all bodily ills. There 
is thus a distinction between great histories and final histories: the 
former are found in Thucydides and Gibbon and many another, the 
latter are found only in some Hegelian Heaven. 
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I have considered, up to this point, the three elements into which 
one may analyze the historical enterprise. The given subject- 
matter which the historian must accept and correctly report gives 
this enterprise its tie to the past. The various interests which 
animate the historian in pursuing his task give to the enterprise 
characteristics that are due to its locus in its particular present. 
The product of the enterprise yields an interpretation of the past of 
which both the reference and the means of verification are necessarily 
future. Past, present, and future are thus all involved in compact 
interrelationships in the historical enterprise. One could go on from 
this analysis to generalizations about the nature of any and all types 
of event. For every event involves, in kindred if not identical 
fashion, the same three elements which have just been distinguished 
in the historical enterprise,—material upon which action occurs, the 
agent that acts, and the outcome to which the action leads. But one 
may also turn away from the more general towards the more specific. 
This latter I propose to do and to consider in a little further detail 
the historiography of philosophy. Much that one can say about 
historiography of philosophy may be said about historiography in 
general; but much can also be said to throw light upon the nature of 
philosophic enterprise as well as upon historical enterprise. The 
history of philosophy is the history of the philosopher thinking; the 
history of ideas is the history of man thinking. What is the nature 
of man thinking? And what light does the analysis of man thinking 
throw upon the intellectual history of mankind? 

The enterprise of the philosopher, as much as that of the his- 
torian, must, I think, be analyzed in the three-fold fashion already 
indicated. This analysis may profitably be stressed here, even at 
the risk of some repetition. In the first place the philosopher must 
accept some subject-matter. This subject-matter may be anything 
at all; for there is no specifically philosophical subject-matter, or, 
better, any subject-matter lends itself to philosophic treatment. It 
may be the things in the world about us, as directly experienced by 
the philosopher and as analyzed in various ways for him by experi- 
mental workers, by previous philosophers, by any one at all. It 
may be the beliefs of his contemporaries, the traditions of his past, 
the institutions, customs, and practices of his society, or indeed any- 
thing that happens to interest him or to press insistently upon his 
attention. And, of course, his reflections must aim to be faithful to 
this subject-matter and to report the facts correctly. Secondly the 
philosopher is bound to approach his subject-matter from the point 
of view of his own problems, interests, and concerns. And finally 
the philosophy ensues as the product of the enterprise; and this 
philosophy, resulting from the operations of the philosopher upon 
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his subject-matter, has its significance, its meaning, in the situations 
to which it leads, to which it explicitly or implicitly refers, and in 
which its significance will find its due degree of corroboration and 
justification. To philosophize, just as much as to write history, is 
to report on certain facts, to express a personal attitude, and ad- 
venturously to offer an interpretation of what the facts mean when 
approached as the philosopher may happen to approach them. 
Historiography of philosophy increases the significance of vari- 
ous philosophies by virtue of the way in which it places these 
philosophies in the settings within which they have most pertinence 
and meaning. A philosopher may seek to ‘‘contemplate all time 
and all existence”’; but his contemplation is always from a particular 
and specific vantage-point. A philosophy at once becomes subject 
to needed qualifications when torn from its historic setting which it 
may not have within that setting. Any philosophy, ancient or 
contemporary, when it is pursued non-historically, that is, when it is 
pursued without reference to its historic frame of reference, is subject 
to limitations which are an inevitable consequence of the place of 
mind in nature. As has been already maintained, every philosophic 
enterprise is in part a function of the way in which the individual 
thinker approaches his subject-matter. I should like, however, to 
avoid misunderstanding at this point. I am not referring to the 
fact that we can find various alogical elements in most, perhaps in 
all, philosophizings. I am quite ready to assent to any documenta- 
tion of the thesis that such alogical elements are evident to the his- 
torian of ideas. But I am here meaning something else. I said 
above that the history of ideas is the history of man thinking, and I 
regard both words in that brief phrase as essential to an understand- 
ing of what philosophy is. It is man thinking that constitutes intel- 
lectual history, not man vainly believing or arrogantly pretending. 
Philosophies may contain alogical elements, but they are philoso- 
phies in spite of, not because of, these elements. We have occasion 
to list the alogical elements in the history of ideas only to show the 
precise limits to the more fundamental and essential factor of that 
history, namely, the genuine reflection that is there too. Yet it is 
also always man thinking, man with his peculiar approach, his 
special hopes and fears, his local point of departure. The geologist 
sees in a landscape what the painter misses, and vice versa; but what 
both men see may really be there to be seen. One philosopher may 
analyze a given thing into atoms or whatever entities of such charac- 
ter seem indicated by his materials; another may analyze the same 
thing into a cluster of sense-data; still another, into still something 
else. And here, as with my painter and geologist, all the analyses 
may be correct within the respective universes of discourse within 
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which the respective philosophers are proceeding. To take two 
different analyses as opposed philosophies and to stage a debate be- 
tween them may often be to miss the point of them both. To take 
them as different analyses that are made from the points of view of 
diverse interests and problems may be to find much complementary 
truth in each. No philosophy can contain, develop, systematize all 
the meanings that may legitimately be held; no philosopher can deal 
with a given subject-matter from a point of view that isn’t a point of 
view. Even a philosophy without alogical factors, even a philoso- 
phy that contained only truth, would still be a philosophy, a 
philosophy moving within its special universe of discourse. 

The historical study of philosophy thus enables one to escape 
many, if not all, limitations of provincialism and parochialism. I 
am here rejecting the statement, often made, that the truth of ideas 
is more important than their history, and even that the history of 
philosophy is of value chiefly as a preliminary study to broaden the 
imaginations of students who will be able, as they mature, to 
philosophize independently for themselves. I object to the state- 
ment that the truth of ideas is more important than their history, 
not because I wish to turn the phrase about and to say that the 
history of ideas is more important than their truth, but because I 
believe that back of the statement a false assumption lurks. Of 
course I know, as I believe everyone knows, that the truth of an idea 
is one thing and the history of the idea is another thing. What I 
am concerned to assert is that the truth of an idea can be established 
only when we know fully what the idea means, and that what the 
idea fully means can be established only through its historical setting 
and context. To study philosophy non-historically is to lose much 
of the meanings of ideas and limit oneself to such meanings as al- 
ready lie within the range of one’s own intellectual equipment. To 
turn from history of ideas to non-historical philosophy is virtually to 
suppose that the full meaning of ideas inheres in phrases wrested 
from their context, in those ideas isolated from the body of thought 
that gave them their significant réles. Historiography is instructive 
because it trains one to understand various and varied philosophies 
as cultural functions with their respective contributions to truth as 
well as their respective limitations and-natural risks of error. I do 
not wish to be understood to be suggesting the incredible position 
that every idea is true if taken in its historic context. The historian 
of ideas, as much as the non-historical philosopher, will have to 
debate issues between idealism and realism, rationalism and em- 
piricism, hedonism and formalism, and so forth. But the historian 
of ideas can debate these ideas more competently because he will 
understand more clearly the universes of discourse within which 
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each of the competing theories is most significant. I said above 
that historiography is a branch of metaphysics; I should like now to 
go on to say that it is the prelude to a philosophy of philosophy. It 
is prelude to a philosophy of philosophy which may be, not one more 
among the many competing philosophies of nature, of knowledge, of 
value, but a disinterested evaluation of what philosophies of nature, 
of knowledge, of value may be as enterprises of the human mind, 
as adventures of the mind in a world complex enough to sustain 
many such enterprises. The historiographer will, however, if he be 
wise, not claim to be able to escape from all limitations, to move in an 
infinite universe of discourse which contains all possible frames of 
reference. Rather he will think within his enlarged frame of refer- 
ence with an ironic enjoyment of the fact that he is once more 
illustrating in his own career the place of mind in nature. 


STERLING P. LAMPRECHT. 
AmuErRst COLLEGE. 





ON UNDERSTANDING THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY! 


S contrasted with historical theory, remarks Santayana, “‘ His- 
torical investigation has for its aim to fix the order and 
character of events throughout past time in all places. The task 
is frankly superhuman, because no block of real existence, with its 
infinitesimal detail, can be recorded, nor if somehow recorded could 
it be dominated by the mind. . . . The task might also be called 
infrahuman, because the sort of omniscience which such complete 
historical science would achieve would merely furnish materials for 
intelligence: it would be inferior to intelligence itself. . . . Histori- 
cal research is accordingly a servile science which may enter the Life 
of Reason to perform there some incidental service, but which ought 
to lapse as soon as that service is performed. The profit of studying 
history lies in something else than in a dead knowledge of what 
happens to have happened.” 

With this passage as a text, it is easy to accept Professor 
Lamprecht’s analysis of the historian’s enterprise as a foundation 
on which to build. It is hard not to agree that the profit of study- 
ing history lies in going beyond the bare chronicle to ‘‘judgments 
of meaning,” to the ‘interpretation of the past,’ to selection, 
arrangement, and emphasis on certain connections to be traced 
rather than on others. And it is impossible to deny that this 
selective emphasis and singling out is always relative to some de- 

1 Read at the Symposium on “Historiography of Philosophy” given at the 


meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association, 
Wesleyan University, December 29, 1938. 
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terminate context of inquiry, that it can hope to be objectively 
valid within that context and situation, while it must remain inade- 
quate or irrelevant to others. All this, basic as it is, can and will 
be here taken for granted, after Mr. Lamprecht’s clear statement. 

And there is accepted also Mr. Lamprecht’s realistic view of the 
relation between what has occurred, and the knowledge and state- 
ment of that occurrence. It is proposed, indeed, to take full ad- 
vantage of the fact that “History” is a double-barreled word, 
designating both the szgnificance of human events and the knowledge 
of that significance. For men’s actions and beliefs are found en- 
tangled in a labyrinth of causes and consequences, that is, in a 
complex network of natural meanings and significances. The his- 
torian selects and grasps those meanings that are relevant to an 
outcome historical events have themselves generated; and the his- 
tory he discovers and sets forth becomes itself a natural event in 
the history that men’s actions produce. 

It is well to be clear at the outset that there is no such thing as 
“History” in general. Everything in our world has a history, and 
to understand any particular thing one is well advised to inquire 
into its history. Everything that exists is historical in character, 
and has an existence that can be measured in time; and this histori- 
cal aspect possessed by any particular thing is a most important 
part of what it is. But “History” is not a thing at all: it is not a 
noun, not a substance. It is rather a quality, an adjective, a 
predicate. More formally, history is not a distinctive subject- 
matter to be inquired into, but rather at once a trait of all subject- 
matters, something to be understood and expressed about them, 
and a distinctive way of inquiring into any subject-matter—though 
by no means the only way. There is no such thing as “History.” 
Every history is the history of something, and every historian is 
trying to trace and understand the past of something. In terms of 
that something, it is not hard to discover what its history must 
include, and what zts historian must select. 

The history that is a knowledge of significances is thus not a 
term to be defined. It is an inquiry into a subject-matter, into the 
histories that things—or ideas—have had. The function of that 
inquiry is to be determined, not by some arbitrary definition, but 
by the traits of that subject-matter, and by the factors there present 
that must be grasped if those traits are to be understood. That 
subject-matter is prior; the history that is discovered and written— 
‘“‘historiography’”’—is the outcome of inquiry into it. 

Now when we examine what is involved in anything’s having a 
history, or in understanding the history of anything, we encounter 
a very complex situation with many factors to be discriminated and 
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many different types of inquiry, each with its own function. The 
historical character of existence, that is, makes it possible to seek 
a number of different kinds of understanding and explanation. It 
is not here proposed to attempt to limit at all the scope of historical 
inquiry, but rather to provide a framework within which each of the 
various types may find its own proper place. 

It is well to be clear from the first that the history a thing 
possesses is an aspect or trait of what it now 7s; that its history is 
not the cause of its being what it is, but is rather the resultant or 
precipitate of those complex factors that have generated it. A 
history is not a “process”: it is nota verb. <A history does nothing. 
Processes do things, and the result is a history or histories. Proc- 
esses are the subject-matter of science, which distinguishes them 
and analyses their structure in operation in the present. Histories 
are full of processes at work; but ‘“‘history” is not itself a process, 
any more than the world as a whole is a single process. Nor is the 
history of any particular thing a process, though it will exhibit a 
complex of processes interacting with each other. ‘‘Process,” that 
is, has meaning only if it manifests an invariant structure, only if 
it is found repeated. A process is a kind; its structure is a law or 
universal. A history is always a particular, always unique and 
unrepeatable. When we can say, “history is repeating itself,”’ we 
mean we have found a process at work. The historical record of 
events and changes does not explain anything; it is itself something 
to be explained and understood, and that not by history, but by 
science. 

Events happen; and because they have happened, other events 
are. A history is what has happened, not what did happen; it is 
not the brute events in the record, but the events selected from the 
record as significant and intelligible for that history. It is what 
has come to happen because something else did happen. The total- 
ity of what did happen we can never know, in Santayana’s super- 
human and infrahuman sense, but only what has happened. It is 
a statement of the historical character of existence to say that what 
does happen will have become different when it has happened. What 
it is depends upon what it will be when it has become a past. This 
is what it means to find “novelty,” “creativity,” and “originality” 
in the world. But it is not the past, it is not history, that is crea- 
tive. It is the present, and the future operating in the present, 
that creates the past, and makes history. It recreates the past 
which is the material for the present to work upon. 

The past which is a precipitate, a cumulative achievement, the 
material with which we work and upon which our ‘‘tendencies” 
operate, this past which is our past, which is never over, but is 
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rather a part of our present, may be called ‘“‘the envisaged past.” 
But the future likewise is not what will be, what will eventuate. 
What will be will be different from our future when it has become 
a present. Our future is rather the determinate possibilities of the 
present, what is predictable on the basis of our analysis of it. But 
the present contains also a host of indeterminate possibilities, un- 
predictable factors and tendencies. Our future is what we can 
predict; but what will be in its actuality can not be foreseen—at least 
by men. Just as the past was not what it has become, so the future 
is not what it will become. To say that the future will be deter- 
minate when it has become a present is not to say that it 7s deter- 
minate now; though it will. be what it will be, it 7s not now what it 
will be. This future that can be predicted from our present may 
be called “‘the envisaged future.” 

In contrast to the envisaged past and future, our present is the 
subject-matter that can be directly experienced and dealt with, 
examined, analysed, and used to test and verify hypotheses; it is 
the entire context within which inquiry can be significantly carried 
on. As such, it includes the record of the past, from geological 
strata and fossil remains to archeological monuments and written 
documents. 

Both the “envisaged past”’ and the “‘envisaged future” are thus 
perspectives from our present, arrived at by analysis of that present, 
and then used in turn to illuminate it. This double movement in 
both cases is characteristic of historical inquiry. The reconstruc- 
tion of the past and the prediction of the future—the outward 
movement—is effected by bringing our science to bear upon the 
specific materials disclosed in our. present; the understanding of the 
present in terms of the past and of the future—the inward move- 
ment—is a bringing to bear of this past and future upon a further 
analysis of the present. The understanding of present and past in 
terms of the future is teleological, a matter of predicted outcomes 
of present tendencies; the understanding of the present in terms of 
the past is an affair of material causation, of the genetic method. 

In terms of these distinctions, it should now be clear that the 
histories things possess are both pluralistic and selective, and that 
in two major senses. First, every history is the history of some- 
thing, and those somethings are plural: it is the history of the 
particular past of a particular thing. There can be no history of 
everything. History is thus pluralistic to the degree that our world 
is pluralistic. Secondly, histories are progressive and cumulative, 
for the meaning and significance of the past is changing with the 
occurrence of fresh events. The understanding of the causes of 
what has happened changes with our changing scientific schemes: 
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Herodotus explains the rise of the Greeks in terms of one science, 
Grote in terms of another, Marx of a third, and Zimmern, Wester- 
mann, or Rostovtzeff, of a fourth. The understanding of the con- 
sequences, and hence of the significance, of past events changes with 
further history itself, with the realization of their determinate possi- 
bilities. Thus the World War was understood in one way in the 
light of the Covenant of the League of Nations, in another with the 
working out of the Russian Revolution, in still another with the 
rise of Fascism and Nazism: new consequences change the signifi- 
cance of the past, and events before overlooked are now selected by 
their eventuations as highly significant. The understanding of 
Plato’s Republic is cumulatively changed as, e.g., the Guardian 
Class influences the ideal of monasticism, of the Prussian bureau- 
cracy of the nineteenth century, or of the Communist or Fascist 
parties. 

It is well at this point to guard against a misconception. It has 
been said that the history of anything is what has happened in the 
envisaged past of that thing; and that the understanding of that 
history consists in looking backwards from a present, tracing the 
continuities or persistencies of materials to be found in it, uncover- 
ing the operation of the various factors and processes that have 
modified and reconstructed those materials, and understanding those 
modifications in terms of our best available science. The history 
of materials, social or intellectual, lies in what men have successively 
done with them and to them: it involves both originality and recon- 
struction, and continuities. Human history is made by men think- 
ing and acting, in characteristic ways, upon the problems those 
ways of thinking and acting have generated. To grasp the signifi- 
cance of a history we must understand both the continuities and 
the changes in the histories things have had, and then use the joint 
presence of those continuities and changes to illuminate what those 
things themselves have become and now are. 

But it has not been said that only things or ideas in our present 
have histories, or that the only possible vantage-point for tracing 
and understanding the history of anything has its locus in our 
present. The past is full of past eventuations, each one of which 
can be taken as a past “present” from which to envisage and under- 
stand its history. Anything at any date or time will be found to 
possess a history that can be investigated from the vantage-point 
of zts “present.” If the historian begins, not with such a past 
eventuation, but rather with the history, say, of owr science or our 
philosophy, he is indeed at once led to those past presents in which 
our materials and ideas were formulated, and finds he must investi- 
gate the history of those formulations from their loci in the past. 
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Yet even if the historian chooses arbitrarily to inquire into the 
history of some past idea or philosophy, he finds that in the end he 
can not wholly escape the vantage-point of his own present, with 
its own schemes of understanding and its own consequences and 
outcomes. 

Thus Harry Elmer Barnes, in analysing clearly the methods of 
contemporary American historians, finds them facing two different 
and perhaps incompatible tasks. The first is “‘to trace the genesis 
of contemporary culture and institutions” —as Teggart puts it, to 
discover ‘‘how man everywhere has come to be as he is.””_ In this 
enterprise ‘‘the criterion of the relative significance of the different 
aspects of culture must be their cogency and relevance with regard 
to the present age.”” The other task is ‘‘to reconstruct as a totality 
the civilizations of the leading eras in the past.”” Here “in attempt- 
ing to reconstruct the civilization of the age of Pericles the criterion 
of the importance of events and interests should be the estimates 
placed upon them by the Periclean age, not by those of the period 
of the historian.”” The point is that like many other historians 
Barnes sharply sunders these two inquiries, and questions whether 
both can be undertaken in a single work. 

Let us examine this taking of a vantage-point in some past 
present, this search for the ‘‘estimates of the Periclean age” and the 
significance events, ideas, and institutions possessed “then.” In 
our histories we all try to do something of the sort; and in so doing 
we certainly manage to understand something. But what is it we 
are doing when we try to understand “from the inside” the “‘ Peri- 
clean age,” or the “‘Middle Ages,” or the ‘‘ Reformation,” or the 
“Enlightenment,” when we try to get the “‘feel’”’ of such unities in 
terms of foci immanent to them? As many Germans have pointed 
out, following Nietzsche’s search for ‘‘unities of esthetic style in the 
manifestations of the life of a people,” there are certainly such ob- 
jective structures to be discovered. It is indeed possible to divide 
the past neatly into such periods of “synthesis,” with intervening 
“‘ages of transition’; though it may be significant that whenever 
we do this, we always find ourselves in an ‘‘age of transition.” It 
may also be significant that the attempt, with a Pater, a Henry 
Adams, or a Henry Osborn Taylor, to get the feel of an age from 
inside, seems always to approach a work of art, the historical novel; 
and that this latter is ranked low in the scale of literary genres. 

But why are we to take these particular foci in the “leading 
eras” of the past? Should we’ understand the Periclean age in 
terms of what we call the “Greek view of life,” or in terms of the 
progress of Greek geometry, or of Greek economic organization, 
with its triumphs in banking, or of Athenian imperialism, or of the 
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rise of the Greek middle class? All the structures these terms sug- 
gest are objectively there. Which is the unity, the focus, we are to 
choose? What will dictate our choice? And such a view, further- 
more, suggests a pattern of successive syntheses, a pattern of which 
Hegel and Marx have made much. But unfortunately the syn- 
theses display very ragged edges. Does the thirteenth century 
belong to the “‘medieval synthesis,’ or to the “‘expansion,of Europe”’ 
in the crusades? Is the fourteenth century to be taken as ‘‘the 
breakdown of the medieval synthesis,” or as ‘‘the rise of modern 
interests and ideas?”’ Are we to understand the fifteenth in terms 
of the Reformation, or of the ‘‘commercial revolution?” Which 
of these is the incident in which? Is it the science of Oxford, or the 
Aristotelianism of Paris, that will furnish the clue to the thirteenth 
century? When did ‘ Romanticism” begin? When did the ‘‘En- 
lightenment’’ end? Many a man went on being ‘‘enlightened,” 
quite oblivious of the fact that he was now living during the ‘‘ Ro- 
mantic era.”” Some of us are perhaps still not aware that the ‘“‘age 
of liberalism” is dead. Is there then no clear pattern, but only 
amorphous “facts?” Or are there many patterns? They seem all 
to be ‘‘there,” but to be ‘“‘relative.”’ To what? We are told that 
history displays a ‘‘dialectical interpenetration of opposites.” 
There is certainly plenty of ‘‘interpenetration.” 

And what, after all, are these ‘“‘leading eras” into which we 
neatly parcel out the past? What is ‘‘Newtonian science?’”’ What 
is “liberalism?” ‘‘Nationalism?” ‘Capitalism?’ What is “‘the 
Renaissance?”’ Where is it to be found? In Italy, Germany, 
France, or England? In the ninth, the twelfth, the thirteenth, the 
fourteenth, the fifteenth centuries? What is “Greek culture,” and 
how is it to be discriminated? Is it Athenian literature and philoso- 
phy, or Alexandrian science, or Dionysian religion? Are we in fact 
dealing with “the past’”—or with our past? Are we not really 
choosing the ‘‘leading eras” in our past, in our material? All these 
patterns or foci—what are the important eras, what is their succes- 
sion, what are their foci or “‘styles”—are always relative to some- 
thing—to our present. But they are not “arbitrary”: what shall 
be the perspective we shall choose is itself dictated by history. 
Thus Greek culture has always been a “leading era” in the past; 
but it has always been something different. If we ask, how did 
Greek culture look to the Greeks, we must add, to what Greeks? 
To the Spartans? To Thucydides? To Alcibiades? To the fol- 
lowers of Dionysus? Our choice can only mean, how it looked to 
that element that looks important to us. To take some focus other 
than our own is thus ultimately to take our own at one remove. 
Greek culture is not part of the past, but of owr past. There can 
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be no other past; and our past is not in the past, but in the present, 
in our present. 

Any focus may of course be selected by the historian from which 
to trace and understand a history. If one be content with such 
an arbitrary choice of focus in some past or proximate “present,” 
then reference to our present will not be called for. But if the 
question is raised as to the justification for taking that particular 
past eventuation as a focus, then there must be reference to a still 
more ultimate focus in our present. 

It is now obvious that histories call for several different kinds of 
understanding and explanation, the outcome of various types of 
historical inquiry. It may be well to undertake a formal classifica- 
tion. There is first the historical record of past events, to be 
established by “critical scholarship.”” Such scholarship is here 
taken for granted, as well as the methods for conducting it. It 
might however be noted that the ordinary notion of “‘critical” or 
“scientific”? historians, like Henri Berr, e.g., that we first establish 
the ‘‘facts,’”’ and then proceed to a “historical synthesis,” is quite 
mistaken. If this wholly Baconian idea be true, that enough 
“facts” will somehow precipitate a structure of themselves, then 
history enjoys the dubious distinction of being the only kind of 
knowledge where this is so. Events are in truth infinite; they may 
serve as the raw material for various kinds of inquiry. They be- 
come “‘facts” only in the light of some hypothesis: as in all inquiry, 
the “facts” are significant events, relative to and significant for 
some hypothesis or idea, and are normally discovered only through 
the use of that idea. It is the general experience of the historian 
that he asks questions for which the relevant facts are not to be 
found in the existent record; he has to dig them out painfully him- 
self. The “facts” of the record of any particular history are thus 
selected by that history and some hypothesis it has generated. 

When we go on to discriminate the different kinds of inquiry 
involved in understanding the past, it is convenient to employ the 
Aristotelian classification. There is, secondly, the inquiry that 
delimits the subject-matter of any particular history, into what past 
events are significant for the history of such and such athing. This 
selection of the material relevant to the history of anything is an 
investigation of that thing’s material cause. Thirdly, inquiry into 
the material cause of a history enables the past to explain and 
illuminate the present state of that thing. This is the réle of the 
genetic method, to reveal whence we have derived our materials, 
and to explain the presence in a present of what has no function or 
use, but persists from sheer cultural inertia, like the buttons on our 
coat-sleeves, or the celebration of Christmas at the time of the 
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winter solstice. This continuity or bare persistence of materials 
does not indeed explain what has a present functional value, like 
the use of linen linings in coats, or why we celebrate Christmas at 
all. But it can make clear also the toughness of what once had a 
use, its refractoriness in view of a changed function. In the light 
of the persistence of cultural habits we see, e.g., why Russia is not 
yet democratic, and why the United States is not yet socialistic. 

Fourthly, historical inquiry points to the formal cause of past 
changes, to certain structures, laws, and invariant relations there 
exemplified. These are the subject-matter of the science of cultural 
change, a branch of general social science; they are the structures 
of the processes at work in histories. They explain not what is 
unique and accidental but what is recurrent and typical in histories. 

Fifthly, there is the inquiry into final causes, into the tendencies 
or directions exhibited in any history. Histories may be under- 
stood in terms of the ends they realize or suggest, of the functional 
focus that unifies their component elements. If a past focus be 
taken, these will be ends already realized; thus we look for the 
“causes”’ that eventuated in the American Revolution, and the way 
they contributed to that outcome—how those causes operated will 
be an inquiry of the fourth type. . If a contemporary focus is taken, 
they will be ends suggested, tendencies at work in our present. 

Sixthly, there is the inquiry into the efficient cause of histories, 
into what makes the changes happen, what are the means to the 
end realized. Such an inquiry is a search for instrumental factors, 
in the interest of finding a leverage for action. Though this notion 
of efficient causation has dropped out of theoretical science, it 
remains fundamental for any practical science or technique. Thus 
for men with interests in altering social behavior, economic causes 
or the “‘relations of production’’ are central, because such causes, 
being within human control, give promise that they can be manipu- 
lated to effect changes. ; 

The last two types of inquiry are the primary concern of what 
is usually called a ‘‘philosophy of history.’”’ Such a philosophy is 
always directed toward action and concerned with means toward 
ends: it is an appraisal of the present in the light of the future it 
suggests, an interpretation of our material, the past, in terms of an 
envisaged future. At its best it is an instrument for analysing the 
present, a hypothesis as to what is “‘dynamic” today. The nature 
of the world is such as to generate philosophies of history; or rather, 
a static society would never conceive the world as “‘creative”’ or 
“original,”’ and would have no philosophy of history. 

Some such view Hegel seems to have had in mind in saying that 
a history is not fully understood by the actors in it, but only when 
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it has become our past: the historian like the owl of Minerva takes 
his flight only when the shades of night are gathering. And the 
“idea”’ or significance of a history is grasped only when it has been 
realized for us: the “‘idea”’ or focus of our perspective is to be found 
always in our present. But it is not found there as fully realized; 
the present rather suggests a realization in the envisaged future, 
an entelechy, goal, or end. The real focus of the history of present 
things is thus located in the future at which the present is aiming. 
In other words a history is understood in terms of some “dynamic 
element” in the present, some “present tendency” directed toward 
the future. The present is full of such entelechies; it suggests many 
futures, many tendencies at work. The historian selects one as 
“just around the corner,” and uses that future as a focus from 
which to understand our material, our past. In that sense, under- 
standing of the past comes from the future, from a projected future 
based on an analysis of the present. We discover the future in the 
present, and then understand the past as aiming at that future. 

The selection of a focus for any history thus involves choice 
among the determinate possibilities of the present. It seizes that 
tendency or future which we judge to be dynamic or controlling— 
the real pattern or direction of events, what is being realized, what 
is working itself out. This focus we need not approve at all; 
Greek thought about history was in fact controlled by the fascina- 
tion of inevitable doom, and saw events leading to disaster and 
tragedy. Henry Adams, who could not reconcile Grant’s adminis- 
tration with belief in progress, had a perfectly good focus in the 
degradation of energy. And many a contemporary political 
historian finds all events crystal clear in the light of a foreseen and 
imminent disaster. 

Thus, to choose the growth of science as the “‘dynamic factor” 
in the intellectual history of modern times means that we judge it of 
most significance today; ‘‘the future is with it,” we say, meaning 
we are for it. No Catholic would choose such a focus; for him the 
future would be different, and consequently his understanding of the 
past. In the same way, to take the growth of group control of the 
instruments of technology as a focus for understanding the past, 
is to express an allegiance, to make the problem of such control 
central in the present. In terms of that focus, the dominance of 
laisser-faire during the early modern period will be understood as a 
“stage” in the reconstruction of group controls. No rugged 
individualist would take that fecus. 

But in speaking of the determination of a focus for understand- 
ing histories as the choice of an allegiance, it is not meant that such 
choices are arbitrary. Men do not choose their allegiances, even 
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when they are converts; their faiths are rather forced upon them. 
Grace, we are told, is prevenient, and it is God who sends faith. 
History itself generates the faiths and allegiances that are the foci 
for its understanding. For most men, such choices are determined 
by habits, circumstance, position, responsibilities, “class.” Men 
do not choose to be Catholics or rugged individualists, any more 
than they choose not to be. Some men indeed have their faith 
forced by ‘‘facts,’’ by knowledge—though presumably none wholly 
so. For these, facts do impose the selection of the controlling 
tendencies and implicit ends in the present. For such men knowl- 
edge does declare what has to be done: the furtherance of science, 
the achievement of international organization, of a socialized con- 
trol of industry. In terms of these ends they understand past and 
present, using them as foci for selecting what is significant in his- 
tories. Yet such foci remain for action a faith, and for knowledge 
and understanding an assumption and hypothesis: they call us to act 
on predictions imposed by knowledge when we know we can not 
foresee what the future will become. For the intelligent such ends 
are given and determined by events. Within limits, there is a 
choice of means; perhaps this is but another way of saying that where 
choice is possible, there lies a plurality of means. The choice of 
those means is itself determined by knowledge. 

In these illustrations, the future focus has been stated in very 
general terms, not only because, since the future is not foreseeable, 
such generality is safer; but more particularly, because this serves 
to emphasize the fact that what is predicted and imposed as an end 
is not a fixed career. What men envisage is an end together with a 
problem of means. The future focus is the problem of how some- 
thing that must be done is to bedone. What has to be done is given; 
the envisaged future sets the problems. The past leaves a deposit 
of materials and resources, setting the limits and conditions within 
which a choice of means is possible. And that choice of means 
further determines what the future will be when it has become a 
present. God proposes, but man disposes: he forces God to propose 
something else. And God—or the future—always proposes prob- 
lems. Man responds and answers. He never ‘“‘solves” the prob- 
lems; he may come near a solution, especially in matters intellectual: 
but he then finds that what he has done has generated further prob- 
lems, and he turns to them. He may forget the old ones; but what 
he has done in working on them remains as the past that is left to 
work with. The past thus appears as a storehouse of incomplete 
solutions; and history becomes a game of questions and answers 
between the future and the present, a conversation between the 
envisaged future and men—in the current jargon, a “‘dialectic.’’ 
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History is thus fundamentally problematic: it is always setting 
problems. Men are always so acting or inventing new ideas as to 
create difficulties and tensions for themselves, oppositions that have 
to be resolved. And their attempts at resolution generate new 
problems in turn. The past offers a long record of meeting past 
problems. Facing our own, we turn to our resources, our materials, 
the means at our disposal; and we understand them in the light of 
their respective histories, of the past problems that forced men to 
create them and leave them for us. It is such problems that are the 
foci for selecting the significant facts of any history. Any past, 
any history of anything, is to be understood in terms of the succes- 
sion of problems faced by the men who created it: what they were 
forced to do, how they were trying to do it, what resources they had 
at their disposal, what limits their materials set, what possibilities 
remained open, how they were closed and chosen. 

Consider, for example, the history of architecture. If that be 
taken as something more than the customary chronicle, it will be 
understood in terms, e.g., of what the cathedral-builders had to do, 
of the function of a cathedral; of the problems of vaulting, arching, 
buttressing, etc.; of the problems of glazing; of the problems of 
raising money, of enlisting guilds and rich donors as patrons; of the 
problems of symbolism, of setting forth a bible in stone; of the 
civic pride that had to be expressed and gratified; of the resources 
available: of the accessible stone or brick; the skills, techniques, and 
artistic traditions to be worked with, the styles, designs, forms 
inherited; the expectations of the people, their taste and demands. 
Like any materials, all these things are to be understood in the 
light of their histories. All set the conditions to which doing the 
building well, perfecting the implicit possibilities, had to conform— 
all determined the ‘‘artistic” problems. For a New England meet- 
ing-house, or for a modern skyscraper, all these factors would be 
different: in each case a wholly new set of problems would be in- 
volved, and a new achievement attained. But the history of any 
type of architecture would involve a host of analogous factors, 
all unified in the particular problems faced by the builders. 

And I suspect that any science of social and cultural change, 
inquiring into the laws and patterns of the processes at work in 
histories, would be concerned primarily with the processes involved 
in problem-meeting: with how problems are generated, through 
getting new materials, techniques, and ideas from outside, or 
“diffusion,” and through new solutions to old problems, through 
“invention”; and with how problems are solved: with the patterns 
of adjustment, assimilation, compromise, and reconstruction—of 
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reéducation, of modifying habits, rebuilding institutions, and chang- 
ing beliefs. 

However one approach it, in fact, any analysis of the factors 
involved in a history takes one ultimately to a functional structure 
of means and ends. Indeed, there are so many patterns, so many 
structures and types of structure discernible in the history of any- 
thing, and it is so impossible to include them all, that any selection 
will remain arbitrary and “subjective” unless it be dictated by some 
problem itself generated in that history. Only in a functional con- 
text, only in realizing clearly that these are the fundamental choices 
in any field today—or that they were, in some past or proximate 
present—only by definitely taking sides, at least intellectually, can 
we hope to understand or write the history of anything “objec- 
tively.” The historian must make a selection from the infinite 
variety of relatednesses past events disclose, a selection of what is 
important for that particular history. If his selection is not to be 
merely of what is important for him, it must have an objective focus 
—something to be done, some problem he sees forced on men. 
The history of what is important for that problem, of its materials 
and conditions and resources, will then be perfectly objective—in a 
sense in which no mere recording of arbitrarily selected facts could 
ever be. 

This is the “objective relativism” implicit in all historical knowl- 
edge. Knowledge is objective only for some determinate context— 
knowledge of the structure essential for that context. In his- 
torical knowledge the context is always a teleological one, pointing 
to a structure of means and ends; and in that context the relation of 
means to ends will thus be objective. The focus in any history, the 
future focus or problem, will be relative to that time and context— 
it will be the problem or the issue for that history, what has to be 
done “‘in those times.” It will be historically relative, and there- 
fore objective. This is why history has to be continually rewritten, 
why it is never enough to add new chapters. ‘‘Objectivity” 
means always being objective for something, just as necessity means 
always being necessary for something: there can be no objectivity 
without an objective. 

If philosophy be the method of criticizing and reorganizing beliefs, 
the philosophic problems of adjusting different ideas to each other 
are obviously analogous to the political problems of adjusting differ- 
ent ways of acting. At his proudest the philosopher is the states- 
man of ideas, organizing some new synthesis of intellectual ma- 
terials within whose constitutional framework men can thenceforth 
carry on their intellectual pursuits. At his humblest he is the 
politician of ideas, effecting through analysis compromises and 
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working-agreements to live and let live. It is because the starting- 
point of his enterprise is the adjustment of intellectual tensions and 
conflicts that the history of philosophy finds its focus for understand- 
ing to lie in problems of method, rather than in their culmination 
and fruit in imaginative vision. And that is likewise why the 
method of philosophic criticism and reconstruction, though always 
very intimately bound up with the prevalent “scientific method,” 
is never wholly exhausted in it, but always retains something of the 
art of the politician of the mind. 

But, as Santayana says, the function of history is to lend ma- 
terials to poetry as well as to politics: ‘‘A good book of history is one 
that helps the statesman to formulate and to carry out his plans, or 
that helps the tragic poet to conceive what is most glorious in 
human destiny.”’ One might add, the comic poet as well: for his- 
tory in general, and the history of ideas in particular, reveals just 
as much what James Harvey Robinson used to call ‘the human 
comedy” as it does the human tragedy. History is understood for 
enjoyment as well as for use, for the visions and achievements it 
discloses as well as for its record of problem-solving. That dis- 
closure of achievement may well be its most significant gift. Even 
today history appeals primarily as poetry, as a revelation of human 
nature: witness the present vogue for biography, shoved out of our 
critical histories. For it is after all men with whose histories men 
are primarily concerned. The philosopher is not merely the states- 
man of ideas, he is also the poet of the mind; and his great imagina- 
tive achievements, the dialectic of a Plotinus or a Hegel, the archi- 
tecture of a Thomas, the symbolic logician’s world of pure form, 
possess an eternal appeal quite apart from any use they may find 
in our problem-solving. It is no accident that the major philoso- 
phers, though they start as statesmen or even as politicians, have 
ended as poets. The great philosophies of history, like those of 
Saint Augustine or of Karl Marx, whatever incidental practical 
utility they may have as instruments of analysis and as dynamic 
drives, surely find their most enduring value as poetry and not as 
politics—not even as the politics of salvation. I am even prepared 
to assert that the ultimate value of history lies in the vision of 
History itself—the true Oewpia of History: of man as ever engaged in 
conflicts and insistent problems, each new one, though it seem a 
crisis in the universe, but one more incident in a long series, with an 
endless chain yet to come—that Oewpia that makes comedy more 
ultimate than tragedy, and takes mankind beyond the tragedies 
of men. 

But though visions be of transcendent importance, it is not by 
vision that they can be understood. And whether the materials of 
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our past are to be used as means in our problems, or, more signifi- 
cantly, to be enjoyed as works of art, they are to be understood in 
the same way: in the light of their histories, of the past problems 
that led men to create them and leave them for our ends. 


JOHN HERMAN RANDALL, JR. 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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The Mystical Philosophy of Muhyid Din-Ibnul ‘Arabi. A. E. 
Arrirt. Cambridge: At the University Press. New York: The 
Maemillan Company. 1939. xx-+ 213 pp. $4.00. 


Ibnul ‘Arabi was a Moslem mystic of Sufi inspiration and back- 
ground who lived in Spain and in the Near East from 1164 to 1240 
A.D. This book is offered as a systematization of the philosophical 
content of Ibnul ‘Arabi’s thought, which in its original form is 
spread over an immense number of writings, and concealed beneath 
the metaphorical and enigmatic rhetoric of the Sufistic tradition. 
Dr. Affifi is concerned to show (a) that Ibnul ‘Arabi had a definite 
and rationally ordered philosophy, though, ‘‘lacking philosophical 
training, he did not know how to express it’’ (p. xi), and (b) that 
this philosophy was monistic, pantheistic, and heterodox. 

In establishing this interpretation, the author is constantly 
faced with the problem of reducing the inspired language of 
mystical insight to the dimensions and terminology of traditional 
philosophy. The terminology is supplied from neo-platonist, stoic, 
and scholastic sources, and is applied to the texts in such manner 
as to yield a neat set of recognizable philosophic doctrines. The 
Sufi, poet and mystic, is explained away, and we are presented with 
a Moslem Spinoza. While Dr. Affifi’s technique of exegesis makes 
it comparatively easy for him to establish the two main theses of 
his book, one is left with the suspicion that the result would make 
poor old Ibnul ‘Arabi turn in his grave. 
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Neue Dialoge zwischen Hylas und Philonous. Gespriche iiber den 
Kausalzusammenhang des Bewusstseins und die Grundlagen der 
transcendentalen Philosophie. H. A. Wimmer. Heidelberg: 
Carl Winter. 1938. viii+ 154 pp. 7 M. 


In these three dialogues Philonous, the idealist, finally persuades 
Hylas, the rather weak-kneed realist, that Berkeley and Schopen- 
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hauer were right, especially the former. The first dialogue reaches 
the Schopenhauerian conclusion: No subject without an object and 
no object without a subject, which leads, in the second, to the 
paradox that consciousness presupposes the physical and vice 
versa. Schopenhauer’s solution is then advanced: The willing 
subject, which intuits the physical is identical with the knowing 
subject, which grounds transcendental idealism. ‘‘Now all the 
riddles are resolved.’’ (But since the willing and knowing sub- 
jects are identical, but not identical, in Schopenhauer’s philosophy ; 
it might be argued that the author has a solution but not a solu- 
tion. Anyway, there are problems here which are not considered.) 
The third dialogue finds the grounds of a priori causality in con- 
sciousness and makes certain criticisms of Kant’s transcendental 
philosophy which are neither false nor new. 
V. J. McG. 


Humanisme, sociologie, philosophie. Remarques sur la conception 
francaise de la culture générale. C. Bouvet. (Travaux de 
l’Ecole Normale Supérieure. Lettres I.) (Actualité Scien- 
tifique et Industrielle, 640.) Paris: Hermann & Cie. 1938. 
60 pp. 15 fr. 


In these three Sachs Foundation lectures delivered at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, the energetic Director of the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure discusses some of the current controversies in 
French education between Ancients and Moderns, Primaries and 
Secondaries, exponents of general culture and specialization. In 
so doing he makes out a strong case for the prevailing school of 
soctologie as modern humanism capable, together with philosophy, 
of supplying objectivity, a sense of relativism, and solidarity as 
the necessary counterpoise for both extreme individualism and 
mechanical specialization. France, it should be remembered, is 
the only country which includes philosophy in the free sense of 
the word in the curricula of youths of sixteen and seventeen. Un- 
like Germany, she turned after her defeat in 1871 to a reliance 
upon universal reason instead of chauvinist authoritarianism. 
Professor Bouglé may be pardoned the pride with which he ac- 
claims the present program as ‘‘magnificent,’’ for he is candid in 
admitting that, thanks mainly to Cousin, philosophical tradition in 
France has been literary rather’ than scientific. Although threat- 
ened from both right and left, the free competition of ideas in 
France continues ‘‘exactly at the antipodes of authoritarianism.”’ 

H. A. L. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American Psycholog- 
ical Association will be held September 4-7, 1939, at Stanford Uni- 
versity and the University of California. The Presidential Address 
will be delivered by Professor Gordon W. Allport on the subject 
‘‘The Psychologist’s Frame of Reference.’’ The Chairman of the 
Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, Professor 
George W. Hartmann, will deliver an address on ‘‘ Value as the Uni- 
fying Concept of the Social Sciences.’’ The full program appears 
in the Psychological Bulletin, July, 1939. 
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